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General  Council. 
The  statutory  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  was  held  in  the  Examination  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  May  ist,  Mr  Thomas  M'Kie,  Advocate,  presiding. 

Modern  Languages. 
The  question  of  the  place  of  modern  languages  was  discussed  on 
a  report  by  the  Business  Committee,  which  was  adopted. 

Decline  in  Number  of  Medical  Students. 
The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  the  total  matriculations, 
although  below  1898-99,  was  above  that  for  1897-98,  and  presented 
several  favourable  features.  From  the  financial  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, the  outstanding  feature  was  the  important  shrinkage  in  the 
Medical  Faculty.    The  figures  were  : 


1889-  90 

1890-  91 

1891-  92 

1892-  93 

1893-  94 

1894-  95 


2,003 

i>9Si 
1,852 

1,560 
1,512 


1895-  96 

1896-  97 

1897-  98 

1898-  99 

1899-  1900 


1,455 
1,419 

1,405 
1,412 

1,368 


In  1889-90,  when  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act  was  passed, 
the  medical  students  numbered  2,003,  then  came  a  rapid  fall 
until  from  1894  to  1899  the  figures  remained  almost  stationary 
above  1,400;  but  last  year  there  was  a  further  decrease  to  1,368. 
This  result  might  be  due  in  part  to  the  competition  of 
other  schools,  in  part  to  provisions  enabling  Colonial 
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students  to  take  their  earlier  qualifying-  courses  locally, 
and  in  part  to  the  increasing  amount  of  study  required 
and  increased  expense  to  the  individual  student.  With  so 
much  at  stake  the  University  authorities  could  not  afford  to  let  the 
medical  question  drift  much  longer,  and  it  behoved  them  to  inquire 
closely  into  the  causes  at  work.  In  speaking  on  the  subject,  Mr 
D.  D.  Buchan,  S.S.C-,  thought  that  the  competition  of  other  schools 
was  the  real  root  of  the  difificulty.  He  then  went  on  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  General  University  Fund,  which  was  the  only  fund 
free  and  available  for  University  work.  The  beneficent  and  philan- 
thropic public  should  clearly  understand  that  if  they  desired  to  do 
the  best  with  any  money  they  left  to  the  University,  they  should 
give  it  to  the  University  Court  without  attached  conditions.  He 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  Finance  Committee's  report.  Dr  Gibson 
seconded  and  moved  : 

That  the  General  Council  should  submit  a  strong  representation 
to  the  University  Court  urging  them  to  give  their  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  state  of  matters  leading  to  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  medical  students,  remitting  it  to  the  Finance  Committee  to  watch 
over  the  matter. 

This  was  seconded  and  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Professorial  Salaries  and  Duties. 

Dr  Greville  gave  statistics  as  to  the  salaries  and  work  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  Medical  Faculty,  the  allowances  to  assistants,  the  fees 
charged,  etc.,  and  moved  the  following  addition  to  the  views  of  the 
Committee  : 

{That  the  sentence  previously  shown  in  large  type  should  be  extended 
to  read  ■\ 

"  In  part  to  the  decreasing  amount  of  teaching  done  by  certain 
professors  in  their  practical  classes,  in  part  because  it  is  believed 
that  certain  professors  hold  so  many  appointments  outside  the 
University  that  they  cannot  efficiently  discharge  their  duties  to  their 
chairs,  in  part  because  it  is  evident  that  certain  professors  are  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  the  students  and  graduates  by  securing  the 
best  appointments  for  their  own  relatives,  thereby  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  and  depriving  our  best  graduates  of  their 
fair  share  of  the  rewards;  and,  further,  it  may  be  due  in  part 
because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  little  truth  in  certain 
of  the  advertisements  systematically  pubHshed  in  the  official  pro- 
gramme to  the  effect  that  certain  professors  teach  their  practical 
classes,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  advertisement  as  a  whole 
is  discredited,  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  suffers  in  spite  of  the 
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efforts  of  those  professors  who  are  honestly  doing  their  utmost  for 
their  students." 

This  was  regarded  as  an  amendment  to  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  but  it  was  not  seconded. 

The  Rev.  George  Robertson,  Slateford,  thought  that  Dr  Greville 
had  started  a  very  interesting  and  important  question,  and  suggested 
that  the  figures  and  facts  should  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter. 

Dr  Greville  then  proceeded  to  move  : 

That  returns  be  made  showing  (a)  the  number  of  hours  spent  by 
each  professor  in  teaching  his  practical  classes,  )  the  number  of 
hours  so  spent  by  the  assistants,  (c)  the  amount  paid  by  the 
students  for  such  practical  classes,  etc. 

But,  after  he  was  supported  by  Mr  Robertson,  it  was  ruled  in 
effect  that  the  subject  had  been  departed  from  by  the  adoption  of 
the  report.  Both  Dr  Greville  and  Mr  Robertson,  as  was  understood, 
dissented. 

\_Note. — The  motion  was  duly  moved  and  seconded.  Many  of  us  are  still  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  the  Chairman  ruled  it  out  of  order.  The  reason  given  that 
"the  subject  had  been  departed  from"  appears  weak,  because  this  stood  as  an 
independent  motion  quite  apart  from  the  adoption  of  the  report. — E.  G.] 

From  the    Edinburgh  Evening  Neivs,"  May  iiih,  1901. 

Ernest  E.  Greville,  M.B.,  12  Teviot  Place,  Edinburgh,  writes: 
Allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  points  raised  in  your  article 
of  May  8th  in  regard  to  the  decrease  of  students  at  Edinburgh 
University. 

You  state  the  decrease  of  students  in  the  Medical  Faculty  is 
30  per  cent.  The  official  figures  (page  12  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  General  University  Council)  are  :  1890,  2003  medical  students  ; 
for  T900,  1368 — loss,  635.  But,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr  Norman 
Walker,  the  real  decrease  is  greater,  because  in  1890  the  course 
covered  four  years,  now  it  covers  five  years.  Hence  all  students 
then  graduating  in  the  minimum  time,  would  be  counted  once  each 
successive  year  for  four  years  and  would  then  leave  ;  now  they  must 
stay  another  year,  and  are  again  counted,  thus  swelling  the  total. 

To  realise  the  true  decrease,  we  must  subtract  one-fifth  from  the 
present  total.  Thus  one-fifth  of  1368  is  273.  The  number  of 
students  now  present,  compared  on  equal  conditions,  would  be  1095, 
as  against  2003,  showing  a  loss  of  908.  The  real  decrease  is  nearer 
50  than  30  per  cent. 

You  note  that  students  may  spend  two  years  at  local  Universities. 
It  would  help  investigators  if  results  were  jDublished  showing  how 
far  this  option  is  used,  and  at  what  stage.    Do  men  spend  their 
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first  two  years  at  local  Universities  and  come  here  to  finish,  or  do 
they  spend  their  first  years  here  and  afterwards  develop  a  preference 
for  other  schools  ?  I  know  of  men  who,  with  the  full  intention  of 
working  here  throughout,  have  altered  their  plans  when  they  realised 
that  in  important  subjects  the  Professor  took  little  or  no  part  in  the 
practical  teaching.  They  accordingly  went  where  they  could  rely  on 
obtaining  more  personal  attention. 

Although  the  small  competing  .schools  have  many  and  great  dis- 
advantages, they  give  greater  value  for  time  and  money  by  devoting 
the  student's  fees  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  pays  them,  viz ,  his 
instruction.  Here  this  is  not  so.  Ten  of  the  medical  classes  pay 
more  to  the  Fee  Fund  than  they  draw  out ;  in  other  words,  the 
surplus  made  by  profitable  classes  of  medical  students  is  not  devoted 
to  paying  extra  teachers  and  so  developing  the  prosperous  depart- 
ments, but  is  sunk  in  making  up  good  salaries  for  the  22  professors, 
who  in  other  faculties  cannot  draw  enough  students  to  cover 
expenses.  The  medical  student  is  thus  made  to  pay  for  work  he 
never  gets.  For  here  his  money  is  spent  partly  in  educating  himself, 
partly  in  educating  other  men  in  classes  that  don't  pay  their  way, 
and  partly  in  making  up  the  salary  of  his  professor,  who,  as  regards 
the  main  or  practical  work,  may  be  an  absentee. 

Exclude  ten  medical  classes,  and  only  four  show  a  profit,  viz., 
Latin  and  Logic  in  the  Arts,  and  Scots  Law  and  Conveyancing  in 
the  Law  Faculty.  Therefore,  but  for  the  contributions  of  these,  we 
throw  on  the  Medical  Student  of  Edinburgh  University  the  burden 
of  supporting  22  Professors  altogether  outside  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, besides  men  who,  as  regards  practical  classes,  are  absentee 
Professors  in  that  faculty.  Is  it  surprising  that  we  are  driving 
students  away  ? 

You  say  the  adoption  of  the  fee  fund  system  is  good  in  the  main. 
The  above  facts  from  page  1 1  of  the  report  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  University  lead  me  to  doubt  it.  A  business  man,  while 
willing  to  spare  a  reasonable  portion  of  his  profits  in  helping  an 
unprofitable  section,  would  spend  the  major  part  in  developing 
those  that  prospered.  To  systematically  sink  the  surplus  from  10 
departments  in  making  up  full  salaries  to  22  managers  who  could 
not  make  their  departments  pay,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men, 
court  ruin.  The  steady  annual  decline  in  the  medical  and  other 
faculties  since  this  system  was  introduced  bears  out  my  views. 
Now  that  the  University  has  had  to  encroach  on  its  capital,  Mr 
Buchan  of  the  Finance  Committee,  who  drew  up  the  report  quoted, 
puts  forward  the  remedy.  The  public  should  go  to  the  University 
Court  and  say,  "  Here  is  so  much  money,  do  what  you  like  with  it." 
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Yet  it  is  alleged  that  Scotsmen  have  no  sense  of  humour  !  This 
plan  would  enable  those  who  cannot  cover  expenses  and  those  who 
shirk  their  work  to  continue  drawing  big  salaries  by  raiding  the 
benevolent  in  the  name  of  education. 

The  gentlemen  you  mention  as  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
advise  the  appointment  of  more  professors.  But  would  that  be 
wise  at  the  present  time?  If,  through  inefficient  working,  our 
dynamos  failed  to  give  sufficient  illumination  to  our  electric  lamps, 
our  Corporation  would  insist  on  ascertaining  and  remedying  the 
causes  of  failure  before  voting  money  for  more  dynamos.  Similarly, 
when  our  students  go  elsewhere  because,  through  failure  of  profes- 
sorial energy,  or  through  a  bad  system,  they  do  not  get  here  that 
amount  of  scientific  enlightenment  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  we 
should  first  investigate  the  causes,  and  apply  suitable  remedies, 
before  extending  a  system  that  stands  discredited.  You  mention 
that  there  are  80  professors  at  Vienna.  But  graduates  go  from 
Edinburgh  to  Vienna,  not  because  of  this  multiplicity  of  chairs,  but 
because  they  can  depend  on  personal  practical  instruction  from  the 
few  professors  whose  classes  they  desire  to  attend. 

Again,  you  say  there  is  need  for  reform  in  having  a  well-equipped 
research  department  in  the  University,  under  the  control  of  a 
special  man.  On  pages  10  and  11  of  the  programme  of  classes 
you  will  note  that  we  have  laboratories  for  research,  under  the 
superintendence  of  professors,  but,  as  these  are,  except  in  the  de- 
partments or  physiology  and  botany,  too  frequently  locked  up,  or 
when  open,  left  almost  entirely  to  assistants,  who  are  through  other 
duties  overworked,  we  must,  until  our  system  is  altered,  continue  to 
spell  research  in  these  departments  with  a  very  small  R. 

Therefore,  we  should  first  reform,  then  extend.  For  we  can't 
get  the  value  out  of  elaborate  machinery  by  mere  purchase.  A 
system  under  which  the  engineer  in  charge  can  be  an  absentee,  and 
the  assistants  can,  as  you  remark,  secure  their  appointments  by 
family  influence,  is  no  more  likely  to  regain  our  lost  laurels  than  an 
ocean  greyhound,  run  under  such  a  handicap,  would  be  likely  to 
recover  the  Transatlantic  record.  We  must  secure  for  our  graduates 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  that  the  best  may  win.  At  present  we 
have  evidence  that  the  University  machinery  is  working,  not  to 
draw  the  best  men  in,  but  to  keep  the  best  men  out.  Before 
appointing  more  professors  or  lecturers  we  should  also  inquire  into 
the  value  of  that  system  of  education  which  compels  students  to 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  sitting  on  the  benches  of  the 
lecture  rooms.  No  system  better  suits  the  Professor,  because, 
whether  he  numbers  40  students  or  400,  he  can  discharge  his  daily 
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obligation  to  them  in  60  minutes  if  he  so  chooses.  He  can  deliver 
his  daily  lecture  in  an  hour,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  free  to 
devote  to  private  practice,  to  insurance  work,  to  municipal  appoint- 
ments, or  to  other  occupations.  And  apparently  he  needs  only 
to  deliver  about  100  lectures  in  the  year.  All  this  depends  on 
his  interpretation  of  his  duties  to  the  Chair,  For  in  this 
discussion,  be  it  well  remembered  that  we  have  Professors  who  are 
honestly  doing  their  utmost  for  their  students,  and  who  are  de- 
voting themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  their  departments.  It  is 
cruel  to  them  that  their  efforts  should  be  nullified  by  the  inertia  of 
their  colleagues. 

But  for  the  student  of  medical  and  other  sciences  the  value  of 
the  lecture  system  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  lectures 
are  delivered.  To  him  the  legal  conditions  here  are  a  paradox, 
and  deprive  lectures  of  their  main  value.  On  the  one  hand  our 
legislators  say,  "  If  you  don't  attend  this  or  that  course  of  lectures 
we  won't  let  you  sit  for  examination."  On  the  other  hand,  they  say, 
"  Although  it  is  essential  that  you  pay  for,  attend,  and  learn  those 
lectures,  we  deny  you  the  right  of  obtaining  by  purchase  or  other 
means  an  official  copy."  The  Professor  won't  publish,  and  it  is 
illegal  for  you  to  do  so.  Therefore,  after  all  this  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  the  student  only  obtains  as  much  of  the  teaching 
as  he  can  carry  away  in  his  memory  or  snatch  at  the  point  of  his 
pen.  Yet,  as  the  Professors  are  his  examiners,  a  special  knowledge 
of  their  lectures  is  imperative  for  success. 

For  the  arts  and  law  students  this  is  a  hardship,  although  their 
lectures  can  be  fairly  reported  in  words.  For  the  medical  and 
science  student  it  is  a  formidable  handicap,  for  in  his  lectures  he  is 
confronted  with  a  multitude  of  coloured  diagrams,  of  pathological 
specimens,  or  of  complicated  apparatus,  the  details  of  which  he  is 
expected  to  learn.  Flow  can  he  simultaneously  report  the  lecture 
and  draw  these  various  productions  ?  He  selects  what  he  can,  and 
as  he  is  but  a  beginner  in  the  subject  reported,  why  wonder  when 
finding  his  notes  deficient  and  unreliable  he  has  to  go  to  a  coach 
whose  stock-in-trade  is  a  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  lectures  in 
demand.  Thus  the  student  has  to  pay  twice  over  in  money  and 
often  in  time. 

Further,  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  is  that  the  student  in  this 
University  is  already  so  overlectured  that  his  practical  work — the 
most  important  part  of  his  education — is  in  great  measure  sacrificed, 
with  the  result  that  our  graduates  are  driven  to  other  schools  to 
remedy  this  deficiency.  We  must  free  the  student  in  this  respect. 
Instead  of  thus  coercing  him  into  the  lecture-room  he  should  be 
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free  to  apply  the  total  time  to  that  method  of  instruction  from 
which  he  derives  best  value.  Instead  of  insisting  that  he  must 
attend  for  loo  hours  lectures  on  anatomy  and  al?o  so  much  practical 
anatomy,  he  should  be  free  to  put  in  the  whole  time  in  learning 
anatomy  by  such  methods  as  the  various  teachers,  who  should  also 
be  free,  might  think  well  to  offer  him,  and  so  in  other  subjects. 
The  instruction  would  then  be  such  combination  of  lectures,  ques- 
tions and  answers,  demonstrations  and  practical  work  as  in  the 
opinion  of  each  competing  teacher  gave  him  the  best  result. 

Your  leaderette  alleged  that  "  the  University  authorities  are 
waking  up."  Where  is  the  evidence  of  this  awakening?  Surely 
not  in  the  recent  family  appointments  that  fill  with  dismay  the 
friends  of  our  Alma  Mater,  nor  in  the  meeting  of  the  General 
University  Council  held  on  the  Wednesday  of  last  week.  For  when 
that  meeting,  called  mainly  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  our  decad- 
ence, stopped,  towards  the  end,  to  find  out  how  many  professors 
were  there,  it  was  discovered  that  neither  the  Principal  nor  a  single 
one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Faculty  had  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  looked  in  only  towards  the  end  of 
the  meeting.  To  bring  about  reform  the  public  spirit  of  Edinburgh 
must  be  aroused.  University  assistants  dare  not  move.  They  hold 
their  positions  on  the  goodwill  of  their  Professors.  The  teachers 
of  the  extra  mural  school  dare  not  move.  Their  livelihood  as 
teachers  is  subject  to  the  following  law  (Page  24,  Programme  of 
Classes:)  "It  is  in  the  power  of  the  University  Court,  if  it  sees 
cause,  at  any  time  to  withdraw  or  suspend  any  recognition  which  it 
may  have  granted." 

With  scientific  intellect  thus  shackled  surely  the  pubhc  will  see 
the  necessity  for  investigation  and  reform.  Thoughtful  men  should 
give  their  mind  to  this  jDroblem,  and  the  press  should  enlighten  its 
readers  as  to  the  real  estate  of  affairs.  If  we  can  secure  conditions 
anywhere  approaching  to  "Free  Trade  for  Intellect,"  Edinburgh 
University  needs  fear  no  competition.  But  till  the  public  wake 
them  up  the  University  authorities  will  still  sleep  the  sleep  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle. 

Bearing  on  the  statement  that  the  student  is  over-lectured,  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  Evening  Dispatch  of  May  9th,  1901, 
is  of  special  interest : — 

"It  is  at  the  present  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  student  to 
satisfactorily  accomplish  the  minimum  necessary  attendance  at  com- 
pulsory classes,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  this  fact  that  men  are 
ceasing  to  come  to  what  was  once  regarded  as  the  greatest  teaching 
medical  school  in  the  world." 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  first  summer  of  the  twentieth  century  is  Hkely  to  prove  of 
special  interest  to  students  of  Scottish  Universities.  Especially  to 
those  of  Edinburgh  University,  partly  because  there  has  been  so 
great  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  medical  students  attending 
Edinburgh  University  that  (to  quote  the  report  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  page  lo)  "the  University 
Authorities  cannot  afford  to  let  the  medical  question  drift  much 
longer,  and  it  behoves  them  to  inquire  closely  into  the  causes  at 
work,"  and  partly  because  the  announcement  of  Mr  Carnegie's 
magnificent  gift  to  the  Scottish  Universities  has  suddenly  focussed 
public  attention  on  University  education. 

As  the  future  progress  of  the  Scottish  Universities  largely  depends 
on  the  way  in  which  Mr  Carnegie's  noble  gift  is  to  be  applied,  it 
would  be  well  if  we  students  and  graduates  of  Edinburgh  University 
devoted  our  energies  to  the  questions  at  issue,  in  the  hope  of  rightly 
directing  public  opinion  now  that  it  is  open  to  influence. 

On  all  sides  it  is  admitted  that  Britain  no  longer  occupies  her 
former  pre-eminence  in  Science.  To  save  space  we  present  simply 
two  quotations  bearing  out  this  assertion  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Chancellor  of  Edinburgh  University, 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Medical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  said,  speaking  of  Medical 
Research  : — 

"  He  did  not  believe  that  any  man  who  looked  round  the 
equipment  of  our  Universities  and  our  Medical  Schools  and 
other  places  of  education  could  honestly  say  in  his  heart  that 
they  were  equipped  with  all  that  costly  armoury  which  research 
must  have  in  these  modern  days.  (Cheers.)  We  lagged  behind 
— we  were  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and  we  lagged  behind 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  ("  Shame.")  Was  it 
not  disgraceful?  Were  we  too  poor? — ("Yes"  and  "No") — or 
were  we  too  stupid?  (Laughter.)  Did  we  lack  imagination  as  to 
what  abstract  studies  did  for  the  happiness  of  mankind?  We 
seemed,  somehow  or  another,  to  be  deficient  in  that  higher  form 
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of  imagination,  in  that  longer  sight  which  saw  in  studies,  which  had 
no  obviously  necessary  or  immediate  result,  the  foundation  of  a 
knowledge  which  should  give  far  greater  haj^piness  to  mankind 
than  any  mere  immediate  material  industrial  advancement  could 
possibly  give.  He  greatly  feared  that,  lacking  that  imagination,  we 
had  allowed  ourselves  to  flag  in  the  glorious  race  run  now  by 
civilised  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  that  we  had 
committed  ourselves,  to  far  too  large  an  extent,  to  depend  upon 
others  for  those  additions  to  our  knowledge  which  surely  we  might 
have  made  for  ourselves.  (Cheers.)  The  cause  he  now  pleaded 
was  not  the  cause  of  party  nor  the  cause  of  the  nation,  it  was  the 
cause  of  mankind  at  large.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every  discovery  m.ade 
in  the  laboratories  of  France,  of  Germany,  or  Italy,  was  the  pos- 
session, not  of  those  particular  countries,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
(Cheers.)  Let  them  not  be  backward  in  this  great  international 
competition,  which  might  surely  be  said  to  balance  in  some  sense 
the  more  costly  and  yet  more  destructive  competition  in  armaments, 
and,  it  might  be,  even  in  commerce.  Here  the  interests  of  the 
nations  were  one— (hear,  hear)— and  the  rivalry  should  be  as  to 
what  nation  should  do  most  in  scientific  knowledge,  upon  which, 
more  than  on  the  exertions  of  politicians,  of  soldiers,  and  of  states- 
men, depended  the  future  progress  and  happiness  of  mankind." — 
Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch,  May  z^rd,  1901. 

Mr  Arnold  Forster  : — 

"I  am  glad  to  note  the  Committee  (the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Ulster  Liberal  Unionist  Association)  has  given  a  warm  and 
cordial  support  to  the  proposal  to  instruct  the  Royal  Commission 
to  take  evidence  and  to  report  upon  the  relation  existing  between 
the  Universities  and  commercial,  agricultural,  and  technical  edu- 
cation in  Great  Britain  and  in  Foreign  countries.  ...  No  Navy 
and  no  Army,  however  powerful,  can  preserve  the  life  of  a  nation 
if  the  spirit  of  intelligence  and  well-directed  enterprise  is  dead 
within  it.  The  absence  of  any  proper  system  of  education  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has,  in  my  opinion,  had  most  deplorable  results 
The  greatest  difficulty  those  who  wish  to  effect  an  improvement 
have  to  deal  with,  is  the  utter  failure  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
our  people  to  comprehend  that  anything  is  wanting,  or  that  we 
have  anything  to  learn,  from  other  nations." — Ediriburgh  Evening 
Dispatch,  April  6  th,  1901. 

That  Britain  may  speedily  recover  her  place  in  the  forefront  of 
intellectual  progress  is  the  heartfelt  desire  of  us  all.  These  lines  are 
penned  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help  to  direct  pubHc  attention  to 
what  many  regard  as  special  difficulties  in  the  way,  difficukies  which, 
from  a  perusal  of  the  writings  of  distinguished  educationalists, 
appear  to  have  been  overlooked. 
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All  are  bent  on  securing  for  our  students  the  opportunity  of 
learning  the  elements  of  the  sciences,  but  few  seem  to  recognise 
that  to  secure  efficiency  there  must  also  be  a  free  road  to  the 
development  of  those  sciences.  For  the  State  depends  for  its 
intellectual  advancement,  not  on  what  its  students  learn  before 
graduation,  but  on  the  use  to  which  they  put  their  knowledge 
afterwards.  Therefore  the  possibilities  of  development  in  any 
branch  of  science  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  door  is  open 
to  those  who  would  devote  their  energies  to  such  development 

I  propose  to  show  that  in  nearly  every  department  our  legislators 
have  locked  the  door  against  the  graduate,  and  that  they  have  conse- 
quently prevented  him  from  developing  science  by  denying  him 
the  opportunity.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  lag  behind  other 
nations.  Mr  Balfour  in  the  speech  just  quoted  ascribes  our  defects 
to  a  lack  of  that  costly  armoury  which  research  must  have  in  these 
modern  days.  Without  asserting  that  our  equipment  is  perfect,  I 
maintain  that  we  dont  get  half  the  value  out  of  what  we  have.  To 
quote  further — "  We  were  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and  we 
lagged  behind  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Were  we 
too  poor,  or  were  we  too  stupid  ?  Did  we  lack  imagination  as  to 
what  abstract  studies  did  for  the  happiness  of  mankind?" 

Mr  Balfour  is  the  Chancellor  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  as 
such  should  know  that  many  of  our  best  graduates  are  prevented 
from  devoting  themselves  to  research,  because  Scotland  does  not 
offer  their  talents  that  justice  which  is  expressed  as  "  equality  of 
opportunity." 

By  way  of  proof  let  us  consult  current  official  records  : — ■ 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  is  the  chief  in  Scotland,  the 
Medical  Faculty  is  the  most  important  Faculty  in  Edinburgh 
University,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  is  by  virtue  of  his  office 
the  chief  of  the  Professors  in  his  Faculty. 

A  study  of  his  and  other  departments  leads  to  the  inference  that 
in  our  University  system  success  depends  almost  entirely  on 
professorial  favour.  Competition  for  the  highest  posts  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  those  who  have  already  filled  positions  of  im- 
portance. These  positions  are  open  but  to  a  limited  extent  to 
our  graduates,  but  are  given  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  relations 
or  proteges  of  Professors,  for  whom  even  our  most  brilliant  men 
have  to  make  way.  Thus  we  are  not  developing  great  scientists, 
because  we  are  denying  our  best  men  their  opportunity  of  serving 
the  necessary  apprenticeship. 

Under  such  a  system,  we  can  no  more  expect  brilliant  juniors  to 
develop  into  leaders  of  science  than  we  could  in  our  Navy  look  for 
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the  development  of  great  admirals,  if  the  smartest  midshipmen, 
when  they  came  of  age,  were  forthwith  ordered  off  the  quarter-deck. 

Below  I  give  data  tending  to  bear  out  these  views  respecting  the 
Departments  of  Midwifery  and  Gyneecology. 

By  what  magic  could  Dr  George  Simpson,  within  2^-  years  of 
graduation,  acquire  such  knowledge  and  experience  as  would  justify 
his  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  Obstetrical  and  Gyntecological 
Laboratory  for  Research  and  Study  of  Practical  Work  in  Edin- 
burgh University,  in  the  place  of  Dr  William  Fordyce,  who  has  to 
his  credit  a  distinguished  career  as  a  student,  and  12^  years'  after 
experience.  If  there  are  those  who  believe  that  such  an  appoint- 
ment honours  our  University  or  benefits  our  students,  we  have 
amongst  us  at  least  some  who  are  not  "  deficient  in  high  forms  of 
imagination." 

Professor  Simpson  is  well  and  widely  known  for  his  amiable 
character  and  genuine  philanthropy.  His  students  do  not  forget 
that,  while  in  other  departments  some  professors  are  quietly  leaving 
their  practical  teaching  entirely  to  their  assistants,  he  does  not  shirk 
this  duty.    As  a  citizen  Edinburgh  could  find  no  better  man. 

His  son,  too,  is  without  an  enemy. 

But  while  wishing  them  both  prosperity,  we  want  them  to  realise 
that  we  cannot  unconcernedly  look  on  while  one  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  Empire,  of  which  Englishmen  as  well  as  Scotsmen  are 
justly  proud,  is  being  ruined  by  a  system  of  mis-government  that 
would  disgrace  a  private  Corporation. 

List  of  Appointments  held  by  various  members  of  the  family  of 
Professor  A.  R.  Simpson,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Edinburgh  University,  1901. 
The  Programme  of  Classes  of  the  University  of  Editiburgh  tells  us, 

on  pages  4,  6,  and  10,  that : — 

(1)  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  Professor  A.  R. 
Simpson.  He  is  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children. 

(2)  The  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Laboratory  for  research 
and  study  of  practical  work  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Simpson,  assisted  by  (his  son)  G.  F.  Barbour  Simpson,  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

(3)  The  Tutorial  Class  in  Midwifery  is  conducted  by  G.  F. 
Barbour  Simpson,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Professor  Simpson. 

(4)  The  Tutorial  Class  of  Clinical  Medicine  (for  Diseases  of 
Women)  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Barbour  Simpson,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 
under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Simpson. 
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The  Syllabus  of  ihe  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinlnirgh,  and  official 
information  from  the  Registrar's  Office,  confirm  the  appointment  of 
Professor  A.  R.  Simpson  as  Gyntecologist,  and  of  Dr  G.  F.  Barbour 
Simpson  as  Clinical  Tutor  in  Gynaecology  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
It  further  shows  that : — 

(5)  Dr  A.  H.  F.  Barbour  (Professor  Simpson's  brother  in  law) 
is  first  Assistant  Gynaecologist,  and 

(6)  Dr  F.  D.  Simpson  (Professor  Simpson's  nephew)  is  resident 
Physician  in  the  same  department. 

The  Calendar  of  ihe  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges, 
Edinburgh,  shows  that : — 

(7)  Professor  A.  R.  Simpson  is  one  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  School  of  Medicine,  and  that 

(8)  Dr  A.  H.  F.  Barbour  is  a  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases 
of  Women. 

Reference  to  the  Medical  Directory,  1901,  page  1550,  shows 
that— 

Dr  F.  D.  Simpson  graduated  in  (July)  1900. 

Dr  George  F.  Barbour  Simpson  graduated  in  (July)  1898,  and  that 
since  then  he  has  filled  the  following  posts,  not  reckoning  those 
above  mentioned : — 

(1)  Senior  University  Resident-Physician  and  House  Physician, 
Gynsecological  Wards,  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

(2)  Resident  Surgeon  Edinburgh  Royal  Maternity  and  Simpson 
Memorial  Hospital. 

(3)  Tutor  in  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
Extra-Mural  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh. 

Lastly.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson 
(uncle  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty)  was  the  previous  occupant  of  the 
Chair  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women. 


The  late  Lord  Sherbrook  argued  for  promotion  by  seniority,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  promotion  by  merit  were  adopted,  the  father 
would  always  see  more  merit  in  his  own  son  than  in  the  sons  of 
other  people.  The  latter  part  of  his  contention  appears  to  be 
correct  from  the  foregoing,  and  we  find  corroborative  evidence  in 
other  Departments. 


Deparimefit  of  Surgery. 

The  Department  of  Surgery,  of  Operative  Surgery,  and  Surgical 
Appliances,  is  under  Professor  John  Chiene,  C.B. 
.    On    page   7   of  the   Statistical   Report,    1899- 1900,  already 
quoted,  we  find  under  University  Assistants — 

Surgery,  Harold  J.  Stiles,  M.B.,  John  Stevenson,  M.D. 

To  parallel  the  exit  of  Dr  Fordyce  and  the  entrance  of  the  son 
of  Professor  Simpson  to  replace  him  on  the  University  stage,  page 
14  of  this  year's  programme  of  Classes  shows  that 

I}r  Harold  Stiles,  one  of  our  most  promising  surgeons,  disappears 
from  the  ranks  of  University  Teachers,  to  make  room  for 

Dr  George  L.  Chiene,  the  son  of  the  Professor,  who  has  been 
appointed  University  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Again  referring  to  the  Medical  Register,  we  read  that  Dr  Harold 
Stiles  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Master  of  Surgery  in 
1885,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh  in  1889  ;  and  that 

Dr  George  L.  Chiene  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and 
Master  of  Surgery  in  1897. 

Since  then  he  has  occupied  the  following  positions  : — 

1 .  Resident  Surgeon,  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Edinburgh ; 

2.  Non-Resident  Clinical  Clerk,  and 

3.  Resident  House  Physician,  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh ; 

4.  House  Surgeon,  Royal  Maternity  Hospital. 

{Medical  Directory,  1901,  page  1452.) 

5.  Assistant  Surgeon,  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  Hospital 
for  South  Africa  {vide  page  35,  official  account  by  A.  Gordon — 
published  by  Blackwood  &  Sons). 

Now  there  has  been  no  announcement  that  either  Dr  Fordyce  or 
Dr  Stiles  resigned.  Because  University  assistants  are  only  appointed 
for  short  periods — annually  as  a  rule.  As  the  year  terminates  the 
engagement  lapses,  and  the  posts  again  become  vacant.  The 
Professors  nominate  those  they  wish  to  become  University  assis- 
tants, and  the  University  Court,  our  governing  body,  which  is 
practically  the  executive  of  the  Professors,' appoints  the  gentlemen 
recommended.  By  this  arrangement,  if  the  Professor  "keeps  on 
saying  nothing,"  the  assistant  loses  his  position,  or,  in  University 
phaseology,  "  He  ceases  to  be  recommended." 

What  kind  of  officers  should  we  induce  to  join  our  Navy  under 
such  a  system?  They  might  serve  their  country  faithfully  for  years, 
to  find  themselves  out  of  their  positions  because  their  commanders 
acquired  these  posts  for  their  own  relations  as  they  came  of  age. 

To  carpenters,  masons,  &c.,  this  would  not  be  so  great  a  hardship, 
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because  they  are  free  to  sell  their  labour  direct  to  the  public  if  their 
masters  refuse  it. 

But  the  law  which  allows  our  University  teachers  of  Practical 
Sciences  to  sell  their  labours  under  the  names  of  Professors,  who, 
while  taking  most  of  the  pay,  may  do  scarcely  any  of  the  Practical 
work,  refuses  these  men  the  right  of  offering  it  to  the  public,  except 
under  such  conditions  as  render  them  the  vassals  of  the  University 
Court,  and  denies  them  reasonable  chance  of  doing  justice  to  their 
own  talents. 

Mr  Balfour  suggests  that  we  are  deficient  in  foresight.  It  is  the 
possession  of  this  very  faculty  that  would  keep  men  from  com- 
mitting their  future  to  such  a  service.  ■ 

From  this,  and  what  has  preceded,  it  is  obvious  that  the  keys  to 
the  various  positions  leading  to  scientific  efficiency  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men,  who  can,  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas  of 
University  Stage  management,  arrange  the  entrances  and  exits  of 
those  interested.  For  Dr  George  Simpson  and  Dr  George  Chiene 
could  never  have  filled  all  these  posts  in  so  short  a  time  unless 
their  predecessors  had  promptly  evacuated  them  as  desired. 

Mr  Balfour  is  right  in  saying  that  for  research  our  medical  schools 
should  have  the  costly  armoury  required.  But  for  efficiency 
nothing  is  so  necessary  as  the  talents  of  expert  leaders ;  without 
them  the  costly  armoury  will  do  little. 

History  teaches  that  when  Edward  I.  died  at  Burgh  upon-Sands, 
as  he  was  moving  north  with  his  soldiers,  his  successor  first 
displaced  the  experienced  generals  and  put  favourites  in  their 
places,  then  moved  the  great  army,  with  its  magnificent  equipment, 
to  Bannockburn,  where  it  entirely  failed  to  do  the  great  things 
expected  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  badly  beaten  by  the  small 
Scottish  army,  whose  armoury  was  anything  but  costly.  And 
the  reason  for  this,  historians  tell  us,  was  that  the  one  side  had  the 
right  men  in  the  right  places,  while  the  other  had  not.  For  the 
defeated  side  afterwards  showed,  on  various  battlefields,  that,  under 
capable  leaders,  it  was  not  wanting  in  the  qualities  that  commanded 
success. 

One  lesson  we  should  learn  from  this  is,  that  unless  capable 
leaders  are  put  in  charge  of  our  practical  departments,  we  must  not 
expect  great  results  from  that  costly  armoury  for  medical  research 
which  we  understand  will  be  generously  provided  for  Edinburgh 
University  by  the  bounty  of  Mr  Carnegie. 


CHAPTER  TT. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  how  the  Department  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine became  a  family  monopoly.  When  the  late  Sir  Douglas 
MacLagan  resigned  on  account  of  age,  the  University  Court 
appointed  as  Professor  in  his  stead,  a  gentleman  but  a  few  years  his 
junior,  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn,  previously  Extra-Mural  Lecturer  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Almost  simultaneously  Dr  Harvey 
Littlejohn  took  over  the  position  his  father  gave  up. 

Why  were  there  no  other  competitors  ?  Before  "  recognising  " 
any  one  as  a  teacher,  the  University  Court  requires  him  simul- 
taneously to  show  that  he  has  (a)  the  talent;  (p)  the  premises;  and 
{c)  the  plant.  Now  there  are  many  with  the  talent,  but  they  don't 
keep  lecture  rooms  near  the  University  just  ready  for  showing  to  the. 
University  Court  at  the  moment  a  vacancy  occurs.  Therefore,  the 
gentleman  who  can  at  the  psychological  moment  say,  "  Here  I  am, 
and  here  are  suitable  premises,"  has  a  great  advantage.  Much  more 
so  if  he  can  at  the  same  time  produce  the  necessary  plant.  In  this 
subject  the  plant  consists  mainly  of  specimens  exceedingly  difficult 
or  impossible  for  the  ordinary  man  to  procure.  For  instance,  parts 
of  murdered  persons  showing  the  directions  of  wounds  and  other 
details  necessary  for  scientific  demonstrations ;  human  remains, 
showing  the  results  of  burning,  and  other  ghastly  productions 
essential  for  this  department  of  teaching. 

How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  secure  such  items  ?  We  cannot  beg 
them,  nor  can  we  buy  them.  Had  we  attempted  to  take  them  from 
the  bodies  to  which  they  belong,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Police  (Sir 
Henry  Littlejohn)  would  soon  have  made  us  aware  there  is  law  to 
prevent  this. 

So  even  if  we  could  have  acquired  suitable  premises,  we  could 
not  produce  the  plant.  But  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn's  son  could, 
therefore  he  secured  this  position.  From  this  it  results  that  the 
student  here  is  absolutely  dependent  for  his  teaching  on  Dr 
Littlejohn  Senior  or  on  his  competitor,  Dr  Littlejohn  Junior.  He 
pays  his  money  and  takes  his  choice. 

Graduates  might  here  point  out  that  they  are  thus  prevented  from 
developing  their  teaching  talent  in  this  and  other  departments  of 
Science,  not  because  they  "lack  imagination  as  to  what  abstract 
studies  do  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,"  to  quote  our  Chancellor's 
words,  but  because  they  lack  those  specimens  which  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  procure, — unless  they  have  fathers  so  happily  circum- 
stanced as  •  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn.  And  through  the  lack  of  this 
equipment  it  is  useless,  simply  because  they  have  talent,  to  compete 
against  one  who  falls  heir  to  the  position  when  he  acquires  from 
his  father  the  two  essential  factors  of  the  three  necessary,  viz.,  the 
premises  and  the  plant. 

Part  2  will  be  ready  Saturday,  July  13///,  1901. 


